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NEW YOKE, SATUEDAT, SEPTEMBER 21, 1867. 



f FOUB DOLLAKS PIK TSAK 
( SlHOLE UUPIS8, lU CIS, 



ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

MAXMAKETZEK DIEEClOR' 

ITALIAN OPERA. 
OPENING NIGHT FOR THE SEASON. 
MOKDAY EVENING. SEPT. 23, 1867. 
MOZART'S 
DON GIOVANNI. 
MME. PAREPA BOSA. 
A. M. HAHOK, A. BONCONI, 

Ii£LLIM, BASAGIX 

G. EONCONI. etc. 
TUESDAY EVENINU, SKPT. 24, nt 8. 
BELLINI'S 
T PURli'ANI, 

SIGBA. ANGELA PERALTA, 

BELLINI, ANTOM7C0I, 

ANASTASI, etc. 

(His flrat appoaronoe tills season.) 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 26, at 8. 

ROSSINI'S 

1'HELLO. 

MME. PAREPA ROSA, 

BELLINI, BARAGLI, ANTONUCCI, 

E. PaNl;aNI, 

(His Srst appearance.) 
«BfHtSOA-T, «PESlNG''NI(ffll"IN BUOOICLYN. 
rjilDAY EVENING, SEPT. -il, at 8. 
ROSSINI'S 
BARBER OjF SEVILLE, 
ANDA NEW BALL KT, 
SIGRA. ANGELA PERALTA. 
BARAGLI, BELUNI, ANTONUOCI, 
G. RONCONI, etc. 
Mile. MARIE SAND, 
Mr. G. MA'<VIG,aDd others. 
(Their first appxaronce.) 
SATURD.V!' APTER,\OON, GllAKD MATINEE. 
PRICE OF ADillSSION. 

General Admisslun $1 60 

Secured Seats, extra 1 m) 

B zes, fiom »»to 12 

Family rcle 76 cents. 

TllJil RKUULAR SALE OF SliATS AND TICKETS 
FOE ANY OF THli ABOVE NAMED PJiRFORMA.NOES, 

WILL COMJILKOE THIS J(OR .IaG, 
At the Aca temy of Muj c ; at road's |tip-to\m) music 
store, No. ri65 Broadway ; at Schirmer'a music store, ^o. 
TH Broadway, and ao\vn-tuv?n, at tlie 'X'heaUe 'X'ickot 
office. No. lit Broadway. 

" FREIVCH THEATRE. 

H. L. BATEMAN Lessee and Director. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 24, 

INAUGURATION OF A SICASON OF 

FiJENOH OPEitA BOUFFB 

AND FI.iST REPltESENXATION 

In this couutry ot 

OFFENBACH'S GREAT SDCUESS (which has created a 

perfect (nrore In Europe), entitled 

THE <«i>A D DUC.iESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 

which will bo presented with a perfect 

OJ.iP ..ETE.VESS I.N DBTAtL OF 
BCENEttY, COS.UMES AND APPOISTMENTS, 
prepared expros-tly tOr the occasion, and a company com- 
prising the following 

DISTI.vGDISHED PABI'IAN ARTISTS: 
MUe. LucUlo Toatce, MUe. Cllquat ,de Felcour', Mile. 
Isabelle Armaiid, MUe. Mur^uerit.-, MUe. Matbilde, Mme. 
Duchesne, Mme. lUoaier, Mons. Guiffroy, Mona. Duohe - 
no Mons. rjutriifout, Muns. Lddua, .tlous. Moaier, Mona. 
Be.nedick, Moas. VaUer. 

'a. uompljiu uruUosUa '-f accomplished Mnslclans and a 
supoi'b ciiorus, selected fiom the principal Purisiau thea- 
tres. 

PRI3ES— \dmi!>8ion, $1; B~B»rvcd Seats, $1 <!>'; Bal- 
con/ Uoxes (jcording to loj .t.on), 8—$ Oj^roecjnlum 
J).,^os ( coorJiuK to lui.'atiou), 10— il; Ga,lury, n' cw. 

T.ckuta lor tlie urat three uiglits— 'rnosJay, 24; Thurs- 
day, Mi; Saturday, 28— >viU be ready on Mo.iDAY, Sept. 



23, at the Box Office of the Theatre; at S. Sohlrmer's, No. 
7<'l Broadwa ; ChicUering & Sons, Nos. 112 and lUBroad- 
way; and at J. Soliuberth's, No. 820 ilroadway. 

ADELAIDE RISTORI. 

FEENCH THEATEE. 

Sole Lessee and Director J. GBAU 

Ristori's Nig^hts in New York: 

MONDAYS, 

WEDNESDAYS, and 

a. FRIDAY 

MATINEES ON SATUEDAYS. 

IN BROOKLYN EVERY TIHSSDAY. 
Saturday Night, September 21, 

JflJlR^' STUART. 

Monday, Sept 23, 
GL.IZJVBET11., ^VI££N Ot^ KNGL.JVM). 

Which wiU be prod'iood w th a New Scene, Now Cos- 
tumes, anl a Ma^uHoent Mise-cn-Scsae. 

SIQNORBOZZO aa ESSEX 

In Active Prep ration, 

MARIA ANTOINETTE. 

iDOisri!z::H3a?Ti = 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 



BY M. DE THEMINES. 

Translated for the Am Joubmai, from the French, 

BY MARGARET OECrUA CLEVELAND. 

VII. 

The success of La Zingara decided the fu- 
ture of Donizetti. The orders of the im- 
presarii poured in froin all quai-ters. He ac- 
cordingly wrote La Letlera anomma, for // 
Fondo, one of the royal theatres of Naples, 
and Chinra e Serafiua, for La Scula, Milan. 
Tamburini sang the baryton's role, but this 
©iJera only met with a feeble success. 

From Milan he returned to Naples, and 
wrote during the year 1823, four operas: 
It Forlunalo inganno, and AHstea, for Naples; 
Una Follia, for Venice, and a grand opera 
for the San Carlo, under this title of Alfredo 
U Grande. 

This last work, if it did not fail complete- 
ly, did little to increase the reputation of 
the author. • It was evident that he wrote 
too rapidly, and already his enemies took 
advantage of that fact to impose upon the 
young composer. But Donizetti was not 
slow in taking his revenge. He wrote a ver- 
it-able opera bouffe: I'Ajo neW imbarazgi. 
and brought it out in Eome with the greatest 
success. Then, as it was in Naples that he 
failed with Af,edo, it was -there that he 
wished 10 triumph, — I should say reiu.stute 
himself. He therefore immediately gave bib 



new work in that city. The success it met 
with was in every respect equal to that of 
Eome. 

At length, as if ho had not suiliciently vin- 
dicated his genius, he composed, also for 
Naples, Emilia di Liverpool, a composition 
which truimphed equally. 

In 1826 Donizetti wrote Alahor di Oranata 
and II Instello degl' Livnlidi, for Palermo. The 
first of these two operas was loudly applaud- 
ed; the other met with only a moderate suc- 
cess. Then he returned to Naples and gave 
an opera in one act, entitled Elvira. These 
operas are now forgotten; but look the scores 
over' again, and here and there will be seen 
the impression of the Uon's claw. 

The life of a composer at that time, in It- 
aly, was not a very happy one. The applause 
they received did not suffice for the material 
life; the banker did not reoo^ize it, neither 
were the landlord or busmess men paid, 
with that kind of money. Thus Donizetti 
was obliged to sell himself. 

Let us explain this word. 

There was at that period in Naples the 
king of impresarii. I have named Barbaja. 
He was a subtle fellow, who perceived in 
Donizetti a rich vein to work; he monopo- 
lized it, by making him sign a contract, in 
virtue of which Donizetti engaged himself 
to compose for him a fixed number of operas 
during a certain number of years; Barbaia 
gave him, a year. 

I do not dare to mention this sum. It 
would wrong the memoryof Donizetti; but I 
will say what they gave him during two years 
for directing the Theatre Nuovo. 

They paid him ^/y ducals a month — a lit- 
tle more than 200 francs! What rich ap- 
pointments Jor the director of a theatre, — 
above all when that director was a renowned 
composerl 

It was thus that he wrote Olivo e Pasquale, 
for the carnival of 1827, at Eome; il Burgo- 
mestro diSaardum, at Naples; ie Convenzione 
teatrali, a capital farce which has amuse i en- 
tire Italy for more than twenty years; and 
finally, Oli Esiliali in Siberia. The success 
of this la.st opera was immense. 

Donizetti found the time, notwithstanding 
his theatrical engagements, to pursue some 
healthful literary studies. The reading ot 
the Divina Comedia suggested to him the 
idea of setting to music the song of Count 
Ugolino, that sombi-e and poi^ant revela- 
tion of which the 'J'ottr de la Faim, at Pisa, 
has not encirely guarded the secret. 

.In this it was no longer a question of easy • 
melodies, of cavatinas axxA caballetes; it was 
necessary to clothe with music the vigornua 
and cutting lines of the proud QhibeUine; 
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music miugied with tears aud cries of anger, 
to depict tue despair of a father who sees liis 
sons and nephews fall one after another, im- 
ploriug succor, craving food, and dying from 
inanition. 

The task was difficult, but Donizetti did 
not relinquish it, and made a composition 
■worthy of Danle's imperishable epic. 

Encoi. raged b/ this success, ho sought and 
found ia the Jj'ivina Comedia, a companion 
to his tilt t essay: the sorrowful avowals of 
Francesca da Bimini. The master entered 
into this subject with passion; and it appears 
tlii.t this time also success crowned his noble 
efforts. ' ' 

The year 1828, with the two following 
yea: s, was without doubt the most fertile 
peritd of this firiile musician. This period 
was initiated and concluded by two veritable 
chef It d'oenvres: L'Esiile di Roitm, and Anna 
B )leiia. 

Here is the list of scores written between 
those two : 

Jm Ji(gina di Onlconde, for the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, of Genoa. 

Olanni di GuUiis, for H Fondo, Naples. 

Oiovedi grasso, for the same theatre, all 
throe composed in 1828, without counting 
tbe Esnle di Romn. 

In 1829 we And two grand operas: IlParia, 
written for the San Carlo, Nai)les, and // 
Cdslello di Kenilwortk, for the same theatre. 

In 1830, II Diluvio universale, opera orato- 
rio, for San Carlo, 

I pazzi per progetlo, for H Fondo, of the 
name city. 

Francesca di Foix, for the San Carlo. 

Jsmilda del Lambei-tazH. 

La Roir.amiera, for II Fondo. 

It mufct be admitted that the Neapolitans 
were passionately fond of their new maestro, 
for they did not weary of hearing nine new 
opi r.is of the same composer in rapid succes- 
sion. 

We ought to add that in the year 1830, 
Donizetti skttched his Anna Bolena, which 
was represented at the Teatro Carcano, 
during the carnival season of 1830-31. 

It was the Aut.tjrlitz of the young conquer- 
or. 
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MAiiVEiiN, Aug. 24. • 

Oii'O GoiiDsoriMiDT'a New Saobed Can- 
TANTA. — In my lixst communication from Her- 
eford I said that such a work as Herr Gold- 
sohmidt's Ruth demanded a deliberate judg- 
ment. A deliberate judgment I am now 
about to give it. Circumstances are favor- 
able to this. The bustle and excitement of 
the festival, and of Hereford in the festival 
week, are over. The town itself lies far away 
over the tops of the grand old hills, under 
the shadow of which I write. All nature — 
and a good deal of nature can be seen from 
this spot — is basking Lizlly in the summer 
sunshine, there is stillness over everything, 
and even the balmy Malvern zephyrs, usually 
so active, do no more than languidly stir the 
flag which Admiral Wink of the North hoists 
at the main of his comfortable craft. At 
Buch a time, and in such a place, the reflect- 
ive faculties get the upper hand, and one is 
given to look i.t men and things with a judi- 
<nal impartiality, because removed for a while 
f 'om ooutuct wi»h disturbing influences, un- 
less, indeed, Champagne count among them. 
Here it is easy to understand why, of old 



time, judgment seats were erected on th 
toi)s of the hills, and why Jove (who drank 
nectar, which, poets say, is better than Cham- 
pagne) located on the Olympian heights. 
But I must stop this line of disquisition, or 
I shall be reminded of the Satui'day Eeviewer 
who remarked that " no sooner does one of 
these gentlemen (special correspondents) 
find himself on an eminence than he begins 
to emit an avalanche of metaphorical bom- 
bast." To the matter in hand, therefore, 
and at once. 

Nobody censures, or even pities, him who 
suffers from "the last infirmity of noble 
minds. " Bather does such an 6ne, in every 
effort to gratify his ambition, receive the en- 
couragement and applause of his fellows. 
There is sometliing in the sight of a man ad- 
dressing himself to a great and difficult adven- 
ture which calls forth our instinctive admira- 
tion. But there are, also, some adventures 
which we insist shuU not be undertaken with- 
out qualifications awarded only to a few. 
In the knightly days, he who would doHhc 
deedhtif knighthood was first required to 
show himself worthy. Those days are gone, 
but their spirit remains; and when a man, 
only in hie novitiate as an enquire, rides into 
tlie ring wearing golden spurs, we send our 
heralds to tell him he has made a mistake, 
and bid him begone. If a youthful bard in- 
dite sonnets "to his mistress' eyebrow," wo 
can tolerate his mediocrity, but if he attempt 
an epic poem without sufficient means, we 
flagellate him as a warning not to do it again. 
So, too, if a musician make a modest appear- 
ance as a composer, we bid him " G'§ 
speed;" but when he comes before us with an 
oratorio which, weighed in the balance, is 
found wanting, he neither deserves nor re- 
ceives any mercy. The composition of an 
oratorio is one of the tilings denianding first 
and foremost a careful overhauUng of re- 
sources. If he who would undertake it can 
find within himself profound technical knowl- 
edge, lofty artistic f eeUiig, great power of in- 
vention, and that kind of mental vision 
which, not only sees the whole, but the rela- 
tion to it of each part, then by all means let 
him set about the task. But let him exam- 
ine himself cai-efully, since it depends upon 
the accuracy of his conclusion whether or 
not he is to be adjudged guilty of an impu- 
dent assumption. A mistake on this point 
altogether fails of excuse. Something de- 
pends, however, on the nature of the subject 
selected. For a man to attempt the illustra- 
tion of the passion and suffering of the Mes- 
siah, or the tremendous plagues of Egypt, or 
the varied and stirring incidents in the life 
of Elijah is a different thing from essaying 
the same office for the simple story of Buth, 
the Moabitess. So far Herr Goldschmidt 
has sliown himself modest. He might have 
addressed himself to the opening of the 
Seven Seals, or the Deluge, or or the Fall of 
Man, while he was about it. "In that he did 
not, be must be accredited with Laving 
gauged his powers to a certain degree. The 
pity of it is tliat ho' attempted an oratorio at 
all. Before he set pen to paper nobody 
thought him equol to such a task, and no- 
body blamed him for the want of power. 
Now, the incapacity is proved, and with it 
another incapacity having relation to self- 
knowledge, which is not so much a misfor- 
tune as a fault. 

To make matters worse for Herr Gold- 
schmidt, the subject he selecte-1 is not only 
easy of treatment compared witn most othc: s, 
but adapted to oall out what latent power a 



composer may possess. Its sweet simplicity, 
its perfect naturalness, and the touching 
pathos of piany of its situations, stir up no 
ordinary sympathy, so that he who reads it 
must needs realize every incident it contains. 
We aU know the mari'ellous effect this has in 
facilitating illustration or description; to say 
nothing of the zest which it enables the illus- 
trator or describer to bring to his work. 
Looking at it thus, it is hard to see how a 
musical setting of so beautiful a story could 
fail utterly, unless such a failure were sedu- 
lously courted. One would imagine that a 
composer has only to open his heart and mind 
to its influences,, and to WTite down the 
thoughts it spontaneously inspires, in order 
to be, if not profoundly learned, at least 
simple, natural, and pleasing. Nobody sup- 
poses for a moment that Herr Goldschmidt 
courted failvu'e, or that in writing his work 
he did not labor with zeal and consci- 
entiousness. He has shown us, however, 
that besides being unable to rise to the height 
of oratorio, he is, through some singular de- 
fect of organization, insensible to things 
which would help him on his- upward path. 
Some compose) 8 fail because of their sub- 
ject; Herr Goldschmidt has failed in spite of 
his. In either case the result is the same, 
but — wiUi a difference. 

Looking over the new oratorio (or "Sa- 
cred Pastoral," if the comp>>ser like it better) 
one is first impressed with the singularity of 
its constmction. Ruth resembles nothing 
more than a piece of mosaic, or rather a 
Dutch chimney piece, in which each tUe tells 
a different story, and has no connection with 
its neighbors except that of proximity. The 
same patchy and fragmentary character is 
found in the libretto, which is divided into a 
succession of short "fyttes," headed "At 
Bethlehem," "In the Harvest Field," "At 
the Threshing Floor, " &c. In this case, how- 
ever, there is a necessity for such a defect, 
which would have suggested to a judicious 
composer the desirableness of providing a 
remedy, as far as posiible, by the more sym- 
metrical construction of his music. Instead 
of doing so, its influence upon Herr Gold- 
schmidt has been in the opposite direction, 
and the whole work is a mass of undeveloped 
and unconnected thoughts, which fall upon 
the ear much hke tlie snatches of conversa- 
tion of the passers-by in a crowded street. 
Now, it is a simple question like that of Na- 
omi, "Who art thou, my daughter ?" then 
a tedious orchestral passage not "germane to 
the issue" in the slightest degree, and next 
comes the answer, almost every sentence of 
which is marked by an interlude after the 
almost exploded fashion of church psalmody. 
How inexpressibly wearisome this soon be- 
comes no one needs to be told; nor is it 
necessary to point out how fatal to success 
was the inability even to sketch the outlines 
of an oratorio of which it is the sign and 
result. 

Out of the twenty-eight " numbers" in the 
work, ten are recitatives, many of them very 
long. The composer's treatment of these 
recitatives becomes, therefore, an important 
matter, having a formidable influence upon 
the character of tlie whole. It is to be re- 
gretted that he did not adhere to the " an- 
cient lines" so well marked out by the toas- 
ters of his art, who, except in fore instances, 
were content to provide the simplest means 
for tlie musical declamation of narrative. 
Only i3uch ^e called for by the necessity of the 
case. Beoitative in oratorio is but the thread 
that connects the various ports together, aud 



